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THE ART AMATEUR 



in miniature, with colored ivory columns and gilded capi- 
tals, and tessellated marble ceiling and pavement— the 
latter in mosaic, with a clever perspective device, giv- 
ing the idea of great depth to the apartment. Among 
the subjects depicted in the carving are the stories of 
Hagar and Ishmael, Abraham and the Angels, Solo- 
mon's Judgment, Esther before Ahasueras, Judith with 
the head of Holofernes, Susannah at the Bath, Jesus 
entering Jerusalem, the soldiers parting his raiment, 
and Faith, Hope and Charity. The original carving is 
very fine, and the missing parts have been well restored. 



is first framed ; the exact measure of the piece of velvet 
is marked out on the backing, and this portion is cov- 
ered smoothly and completely with paste. The wrong 
side of the velvet is then pressed firmly down on the 
pasted surface with the hands, and left to dry. It is of 
course necessary to secure one edge of the velvet to the 
line first, and work from that over the whole surface. 
It may be done by pins, if necessary. All lumps in the 
paste must be avoided, and, in pressing the material down, 
care must be taken to allow no air bubbles. When dry 



The mechanical perfection to which textile fabrics 
are now brought does much to solve the problem of se- 
curing artistic beauty at moderate expense. Jute velours 
offers as fine pile and qualities of tone as Turcoman and 
the more expensive plush, while velveteen competes suc- 
cessfully with velvet. The softness of fold and qual- 
ity of texture that modern manufacture has given to 
velveteen were recently illustrated in a seaward-looking 
morning room in a new seaside country house. The 
walls were hung with delicate green-toned cartridge pa- 
per, and the draperies were of gray Nonpareil velveteen. 
Now gray is one of those shades in which the effect of 
light among the folds is most brilliant and effective with 
proper texture, and the most dead and barren in thin, 
poor stuffs. No better test of quality could be given than 
its use here in the strong unmodified light off the sea, 
and in contrast with the grays of nature conspicuously 
near in rocks, water and sky. 



The carved stone griffin which some months ago 
made his appearance at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street, apparently keeping guard while the 
family mansion there was undergoing transformation for 
business purposes, turns out to be the business emblem 
of Fr. Beck & Co., who have taken possession of the 
premises, making them resplendent with stained 
glass, fine metal work, rich hangings and lincrusta. 
With the latter material, wonders have been accom- 
plished in showing to how many decorative purposes it 
may be applied. One of the most suitable of these is a 
ceiling covering ; and in the Louis Seize apartment in 
the rear of the store, the white and gold treatment of the 
delicate low relief natural to the material seems particu- 
larly appropriate. The middle space is curtained off 
and fitted up as a Moorish room, with a fine old Persian 
lantern in perforated metal hanging in the centre. 
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FIG. 24. JAPANESE FEATHER STITCH. 

it must appear absolutely as one material. This method 
of framing is often necessary in repairing old pieces of 
embroidery, the ground of which is too tender from age 
to bear stitches. 

The great difficulty in working embroidery in a frame 
lies in acquiring the power to bring up the needle from 
below exactly in the place where it is wanted. An un- 
skilful embroiderer will make the needle point appear 
from below many times before she hits the right spot, 
and although this does not signify in many materials, there 



THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 

VIII. 

Having learned to frame the work so that it shall be 
stretched quite evenly in both directions, and not be 
pulled out of shape, it is well to begin at once practising 
the hand stitches already learned. Chain-stitch, as has 
been pointed out, is the only one that cannot be worked 
in a frame (except in the form of tambour work, done 
with a hook in place of a needle). Almost all the other 
stitches can be done better in the frame, that it is to say 
so as to produce a better effect ; but some, such as cross- 
stitch, are more quickly executed in the hand, and, unless 
for some special reason they would not be selected for , 
frame stitches. 

It must be remembered that one hand remains under 
the frame ready to draw out the needle as it comes 
through, and the other at the top. A wise embroiderer 
will try to learn to use both hands with equal facility at 
the top, both because it will prevent her being fatigued by 
sitting long in one constrained position, and also because 
sometimes the left hand is more convenient for some 
parts of the work. 

In describing the framing of backed material it has 
been said that the backing should be framed separately, 
and the material to be embroidered sewn carefully on to 
it ; this plan may be reversed if the worker is sufficient- 
ly experienced to sew the material evenly on to the back- 
ing before framing it. This is one of the details which 
must be left to the workers. When it is necessary to paste 
the material on to the backing, however, it is imperative 
that the latter should be framed and carefully strained 
first. The materials which require to be backed by past- 
ing are chiefly velvets or satins. 

It is done thus : A piece of thin cotton or linen fabric 




FIG. 25. ENGLISH FEATHER STITCH. 

are some, such as leather, or white velvet, or plush, which 
show every prick of the needle, and fumbling about in 
this way spoils the work entirely. Only practice, con- 
tinued until the needle appears to come up by an in- 
stinct of its own, can master this difficulty, but until it is 
mastered, the embroidery will be only bungling. 

The needles used for frame embroidery are generally 
considerably finer than those used for work in the hand, 
and the length of the needleful may be greater since the 
upper hand can generally keep it from twisting. The 



work must be begun by working the needle several 
times backward and forward so as to secure the end 
firmly without making a knot ; when it is finished and a 
new one necessary, it must be worked in after the same 
fashion, and finally cut off on the top of the embroidery. 
It is unnecessary to say that these fastening stitches 
must be taken within the outlines of the design so as to 
be aftenvard covered. When the work is in •utline, they 
must be taken along the outline. 

As stem or outline-stitch was the first to be consider- 
ed in hand-work, it should be the first to be practised in 
the frame. But it may be much more varied ; the stitch- 
es may be taken as already described, as a long stitch on 
the surface and a short one at the back, or the needle 
may be brought up half way between the beginning and 
end of the preceding stitch, or even farther back than 
this. The effect is, of course, to produce a thicker outline. 
It is known as Japanese stitch because it is the one the 
Japanese use for their outlines. 

Split-stitch is especially adapted for frame work. The 
needle in this case is brought up in the centre of the 
thread of the preceding stitch, which it splits. It pro- 
duces a very fine outline-stitch and was largely used in 
the ancient embroideries. 

If we may believe Anastasius who wrote the "Liber 
Pontificalis," what he calls " painting in embroidery " 
came into use in the time of Constantine. He speaks 
among other things of a chasuble of Pope Honorius I. 
(a.d. 62$) on which was depicted the Deliverance of St. 
Peter and the Assumption of the Virgin. The Dalmatic 
worn by Charlemagne at his coronation in the eighth 
century, which is also of Byzantine workmanship, and is 
still to be seen in the Treasury of the Vatican, is worked 
in the style which the English workers adopted — only 
that they added the modelling of the embroidery by 
heated balls — and in this we see split-stitch used for 
the outlines, and what may be called either stem or 
feather-stitch for the remainder of the flesh. 

This is the world-famed ppus Anglicanum for which 
English workers became so famed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. As art, the modelling was de- 
cidedly bad, but the manipulation of stitches in the 
specimens which have come down to us is wonderful. 
It was distinguished from the mode of working flesh which 
obtained in Germany and Flanders, this being the form 
of cushion-stitch already described and illustrated. Re- 
ferring to the instructions previously given for the hand- 
worked stitches it will be seen that they vary when used 
in the frame only in the greater freedom which can be 
obtained in the latter treatment, when once the trick is 
learned of bringing up the needle. 

In reviving the old embroidery stitches, the Royal 
School of Art Needlework thought it well, as far as possi- 
ble, to retain the old names by which they were known 
and can be identified in old inventories. 

M. Dupont Auberville tells us that the name of 
feather-stitch arose from the workers, " whose art con- 
sisted in representing on the linen cloth, with the needle, 
all sorts of figures, but particularly birds, with all the 
varieties of color in their plumage." And he calls these 
Phrygian workers who introduced this kind of embroid- 
ery in Rome, " plumarii," or rather tells us that that 
was the name they were known by. Feather-stitch is 
therefore the name for the style of working which de- 
pends on surface stitches of uneven length, fitting 
closely one into another, overlapping in such a way as 
to leave no ridges, and allowing colors to be blended in 
the same manner as overlapping tints in painting. 

Numerous names are used by embroiderers for the vari- 
ous sorts of feather-stitch, as " long and short," " em- 
broidery," or " shading." Practically, they are all the 
same ; the stitches vary in length, in character, in propor- 
tion of back to front, in different parts of the work ; but, 
when the whole is finished it is called " feather-stitch," 
to preserve the old nomenclature. 

In working the petal of a flower in frame feather- 
stitch, the outline is worked first in long and short 
stitches, partly in the hand, keeping the stitches in a di- 
rection radiating from the stem or narrow end of the 
petal, with a perfectly even edge to the outside and a 
broken one inside. This is why long and short stitches 
are needed so as to leave spaces for the next color to be 
worked in. The filling stitches must be taken still 
in the same direction, but the needle may be worked 
backward and forward at will, wherever the exigencies 
of the shading require it. It may be brought up a little be- . 
yond or a little on the near side of the point where it went 
in. What is aimed at is perfectly smooth and harmoni- 
ous treatment. L. HlGGlN. 



